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EDITORIAL 


Declaration of Interdependence 


A strong point in favor of any new 
product is scored if it has important 
characteristics which differentiate it 
from competing products. We have de- 
signed this new magazine with a definite 
set of differentiations in mind. Here’s 
what we’re trying to do: 

This journal is meant to furnish a bal- 
ance and a relief from the intense pre- 
occupation with techniques of manage- 
ment which characterizes many similar 
publications. We will try to provide per- 
spective of the businessman not merely 
in his desk chair but in a world, or per- 
haps it’s wise these days to say a uni- 
verse, which he helps to shape. We will 
aim especially to stress the interdepend- 
ence of business and all the other disci- 
plines which contribute to society. We 
will attempt to examine the total fabric 
wherein the contributions of the humani- 


ties, the sciences and the arts are inex- 


tricably interwoven with the concerns of 


modern management. 
We feel the need for such a stance 


keenly because there are still too many 
people nursing the delusion that some 
fantastic dualism exists in which a group 
of considerations labeled “business” are 
separated by a bridgeless gulf from an- 
other group marked “culture” or bearing 
some other synthetic tag. Those who see 
themselves as being on one side of the 
chasm scream “Philistine” at those they 
feel are on the other side. And the coun- 
tercharge of “dilettante” is hurled back. 
Such a scene can be pictured only 
through the lenses of narrow occupa- 
tional snobbery which distort the facts 
of modern society. 

The distorted view ignores the fact 
that all of our communications involve 
the business functions of publishing, 
broadcasting, marketing and advertising. 


Businessmen > -ticipate in the creation, 
consumption and distribution of all the 
arts, “commercial” and “pure” alike. 

One senses the impossibility of draw- 
ing lines. Where does government end 
and business begin? What marks the bor- 
der between political science and corpo- 
rate public relations? Considerable com- 
prehension of the traditional and new 
sciences is vital to the administrator in 
an age of fantastic technological advance. 
Business decisions are of such import to 
the lives of everyone that moral and 
ethical values are of as much concern to 
businessmen as to philosophers. 

In the area of the social and behavioral 
sciences, the most obvious interdepend- 
ence exists between business manage- 
ment and the other professions and dis- 
ciplines. The economist, the psychologist, 
the sociologist, the anthropologist have 
joined forces with mathematicians and 


managers to lead us to the threshold of 
a brilliant era in quantitative and quali- 
tative research. 

In even such a cursory summary, it is 
difficult to escape the impression that in 
the same sense we speak of the liberal 
arts, business management is a liberal 
and eclectic profession, calling for the 
societal view to which this publication is 
dedicated. 

During the magazine’s incubation 
period, the poet, John Ciardi commented, 
“Sounds like you’re trying to create a 
‘little magazine’ for businessmen.” He’s 
right in several senses. We would like to 
emulate the better “little magazines” by 
providing some leadership in thought 
and intellectual ferment. Business has 
little enough of ferment and a great need 
for it. 

Another point of similiarity is that we 
aim at criticism too—not of literature 
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but of the institutions of our society and 
the individuals within these institutions. 
Constructive criticism is as much a func- 
tion of a university as the training of 
men and is a continuing obligation. 


ABOUT THE ARTICLES 

You will notice that the maiden issue 
contains variegated contributions from 
people in a variety of occupations. Some 
of them are connected directly with the 
sponsoring institution, the College of 
Business Administration of Roosevelt 
University, but others have no such con- 
nection. 

The articles range from research re- 
ports, articles of opinion and essays to 
literary forms. Here lies another point of 
departure from the practice of “compet- 
ing” journals in the business field. We 
feel that the satire, the short story and 
the poem are admirable media for the 
sensitive conveyance of commentary and 
impression to educated readers. 

One thing should be made plain. Un- 
like many publications we have no staff 
writers and no assignments as such. If 
you have something to say on a subject 
that has been too little aired you have as 
much chance to be represented on these 
pages as the next. We are very aware 
that a person unknown to public print 
may have more to say well than a 
“name” writer. 

In a journal of the unfettered sort, it 
is wise to make it clear that the pieces in 
this and subsequent issues represent the 
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opinions of their authors and not of 
Roosevelt University. But the approach 
inherent in the articles, the conviction 
that the broad concerns of society are 
the business of business, certainly re- 
flects the attitude of the sponsoring col- 
lege. 


ABOUT THE READERS 

This first issue of BUSINESS AND 
SOCIETY has been distributed to what 
the publisher of a modern businesspaper 
would call controlled circulation. We 
have carefully built a mailing list of lit- 
erate readers from all walks of busin- 
ess and society—people who would be 
likely to share our concerns. Many of you 
are in the Chicago metropolitan area but 
others are far away. If we can be of some 
service or stimulation to you, we will feel 
that we have done our job. 

Those of us who have invested energy 
in the project will appreciate learning 
your reactions. Write to the editor and 
we can devote some space to letters in 
subsequent issues. Let us know how 
close we come to the mark of being 
thoughtful without being stuffily aca- 
demic. 

This is to be a semi-annual publication 
with issues slated for the Fall and the 
Spring of every year. You will notice 
that we have established a price of 60 
cents per single copy and $2 for a two 
year subscription. 

After the fashion of activities spon- 
sored by private and independent uni- 
versities, we will welcome any type and 
amount of financial contribution to the 
continuance of this magazine over and 
above a $2 subscription payment. Such 
gifts receive the tax treatment accorded 
any educational contribution. 

Please make your checks payable to 
Roosevelt University and mail them in 
with the coupon (left) to BUSINESS 
AND SOCIETY, Roosevelt University, 
430 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND BUSINESS 


Value Research in Business, 


Economics Long Overdue 


By WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 
and RICHARD THAIN 


This is an appeal for interdisciplinary 
research into the ethical and moral as- 
sumptions of business and economics. 

It is significant that little effort is de- 
voted today to the study of values in 
business and economics as a part of the 
larger study of human values. In busi- 
ness and economics, it is as if we scram- 
ble upon each others shoulders to test the 
stress on the flagpole, but nobody has 
bothered to test the stress in the founda- 
tion. 

This neglect of the moral, the ethical 
and normative element in economics can 
be explained by the persistence, until 
recently, of the assumption that the 
economy is governed by a self-regulat- 
ing, automatically functioning market 
mechanism, which leaves every man free 
to pursue his economic self-interest and 
results in the social welfare. This creed 
prevented any closer examination of 
moral and ethical guides for business be- 
havior and economic policies. 

Now the character of the economy has 


Policy determination demands 
closer examination of moral 


and ethical guides 


been changed and, in the words of Ed- 
ward Mason, “the invisible hand of the 
competitive market has been replaced by 
the visible hand of governments and of 
business management and _ leadership.” 
The beneficiality of our economic be- 
havior is no longer guaranteed by the 
market, but has to be brought about by 
conscious action. This requires clarity 
about ultimate and intermediate values 
to be established by axiological analysis 
of economic ends. 


Moral and Other Values 

Axiological analysis takes its name 
from axiology, that branch of philosophy 
dealing with the nature of moral and 
other values. Such analysis should be di- 
rected at the goals of economic and busi- 
ness action. Business action is goal 
directed, aiming at something that is con- 
sidered to be of value. In attempting to 
steer toward these goals, we have to in- 
vestigate the implied normative concepts. 

How is it proposed to apply research to 


Walter Weisskopf is professor of economics and chairman of the department of economics 
at Roosevelt University. He has long sought to add dimension to what he regards as the 
narrow provincialism of economic thought. This is particularly underscored in his arresting 
book, The Psychology of Economics (University of Chicago Press, 1955). Richard Thain 
is associate professor in the marketing department at Roosevelt. 
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such amorphous entities? In the same 
fashion now employed in the social 
sciences and business to probe human 
behavior, we can find what kind of basic 
values people really hold in relation to 
their economic behavior. This means em- 
ployment of such methods as question- 
naires, interviews and projective tech- 
niques for probing especially into un- 
conscious and half-conscious value atti- 
tudes. Such research will seek to un- 
cover the basic value implications of 
economic actions. 

Then the findings of this empirical re- 
search will be subjected to axiological 
analysis. Value concepts will be defined, 
their hierarchies examined, overlapping 
and conflicts delineated and their impli- 
cations for economic action analyzed. 

It is plain that this kind of research 
requires interdisciplinary cooperation. 
Basic values in the behavior of consum- 
ers, of business firms and business lead- 
ership are tied in with the basic values of 
society which are based on the nature of 
man. This research demands coopera- 
tion between economists, psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, philosphers 
and men of business. Such cooperation 
would fill an historical need. 

Here are some of the categories in 
which such value research is sorely 
needed: 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
Governments everywhere are inter- 
fering with business in the public in- 
terest. What do they use as ethical justi- 
fication for such actions? Ennunciated 
goals of governmental policies such as 
full employment, price stability, econom- 
ic growth, economic justice and security 
imply value standards insufficiently un- 
derstood. What do we mean by economic 
progress? Is a higher national product in 
terms of dollars necessarily better than a 
lower one? When is income distribution 
fair and just? When incomes are ade- 
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quate to command certain necessities or 
when they are commensurate with the 
market value of productive contribu- 
tions? Does the principle of the greatest 
good for the greatest number argue 
against farm support? Such questions 
could be answered by value theory with 
much greater precision than in the past. 


LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 

Since the 1930s, economists have given 
increasing attention to the fact that large 
corporations and their leaders are not 
subject to the same competitive pres- 
sures as small firms and do not merely 
passively adjust to market conditions. 
Within broad limits they are free to 
choose between alternative policies in 
respect to prices, wages, advertising and 
investment. Such decisions determine 
the general conditions of the entire econ- 
omy and influence radically our way of 
life. They involve ethical questions not 
only for the business leader but his firm, 
the nation and for mankind. 

Every decision on an economic ques- 
tion involves a decision about the com- 
mon good. This requires the clarity of 
thinking which axiological orientation 
can furnish. 

Managerial literature clamors for a 
new code of managerial ethics and a new 





ideology for management. Prof. Edward 
Mason of Harvard has pointed out that 
though the institutional stability of an 
economic system depends heavily on the 
availability of an ideology justifying the 
system in a manner acceptable to the 
leaders of thought in the community, the 
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managerial literature has not produced a 
satisfying ideology for 20th century con- 
sumption.! 

Similar references can be found in the 
writings of Drucker, Galbraith, Means, 
Boulding and others and in many articles 
in the Harvard Business Review and 
Fortune. 

Not enough is done by economists or 
others to implement these requests. Prof. 
Mason suspects this is because they “are 
still so mesmerized with the fact of 
choice” and because “the concept of the 
market is so central to their thought.” It 
is probably organized cooperative effort 
rather then isolated thrusts which will 
perform the broad value research which 
is essential to filling this most important 


gap. 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 

Carl Keysen of Harvard, in a paper be- 
fore the American Economic Assn., in 
December, 1956,? said this on the social 
significance of the corporation: 


No longer the agent of proprietorship seeking 
to maximize return on investment, management 
sees itself as responsible to stockholders, em- 
ployees, customers, the general public and 
perhaps most important, the firm itself as an 
institution. To the customers, management owes 
an improved product, good service and fair 
dealing . . . To the employees, management 
owes high wages, pensions and insurance sys- 
tems, medical care programs, stable employ- 
ment, agreeable working conditions, a humane 
personnel policy. Its responsibilities to the gen- 
eral public are widespread; leadership in local 
charitable enterprises, concern with factory 
architecture and landscaping, provision of sup- 
port for higher education, and even research in 
pure science, to name a few. 


There is not one of these goals that 
does not deal with values. Concepts such 
as “improved” product, “good” service, 
“fair” dealing, require axiological analy- 
sis. Is an automobile improved by in- 
creasing its size, power and the exotic 
nature of its styling? This can be con- 
sidered merely as a problem of increas- 
ing sales volume or market shares. But if 
business leadership wants to live up to 
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its responsibility to the general public, 
the effect of styling, horsepower and size 
upon accidents, congestion and city plan- 
ning have to be considered. 


Such considerations are scarcely alien 
to business decisions. If participation in 
local charities, education and the aes- 
thetic aspects of factories are the con- 
cerns of business, the effects of their 
products upon people and cities may 
very well fall within their responsibility. 
At least it requires axiological analysis 
which will point out the value implica- 
tion of business decisions. Can the auto 
industry continue to grow without fur- 
ther change in the concept of improve- 
ment of its product? The answer lies 
with axiological analysis and economic 
research. 


GOALS OF WORK 


The moral basis of work needs exami- 
nation. There may be more to this than 
the “Protestant ethic.” Work goals in- 
clude need satisfaction, desire for crea- 
tive expression, social function and social 
recognition. How does an economy of 
abundance influence our value attitudes 
toward these goals of work? Has need 
satisfaction become questionable? How 
does the stimulation of demand through 
advertising and sales promotion affect 
incentives for work. 


ECONOMIC REWARDS 


The moral basis of income is a ques- 
tion to investigate. Is income as payment 
for effort, for achievement, for produc- 
tive contribution still a valid moral basis 
in an economy of abundance?? What are 
the standards of achievement in a busi- 
ness organization for leaders, managerial 
employees and workers? How far does 
wage determination through collective 
bargaining and bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of business require standards of 
“fair” wages and salaries? 
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COMMUNICATIONS CONTROL 

Great cracks are appearing in the mass 
communications industries incident to 
the fact that most communication and 
much entertainment is carried through 
the courtesy of advertising and sand- 
wiched in between ads. What is the res- 
ponsibility of the TV network to the pub- 
lic from which it has a franchise for air 
space? Should pleasing the largest pos- 
sible reading and listening audience be 
the goal of publishing and broadcasting? 
These pressing questions cannot be 
answered by ventilation in trade journals 
alone. Research is needed that goes much 
deeper than mere discussion. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT, AUTOMATION 

There are definite value implications 
in full employment as a goal of national 
economic policy. Why does everybody 
have to have a job? To distribute suffici- 
ent purchasing power? To make people’s 
lives meaningful? What are the value 
principles underlying the distribution of 
purchasing power in our economy in the 
case of the gainfully employed on the one 
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hand, and in the case of welfare meas- 
ures on the other hand? 

The vexing question of the effect of 
automation on full employment has not 
been faced. How can enough purchasing 
power be distributed if automation 
should substantially reduce the number 
of jobs? What changes in value attitudes 
would be necessary in respect to income 
payments, work and incentives? 

So many questions and so few at- 
tempts at careful answers! We have no 
excuse for continuing to channel our re- 
search into superficial rivulets simply be- 
cause the research money seems to lie 
on the surface. Real depth research re- 
quires axiological analysis based on the 
best social scientific approaches. Inter- 
disciplinary research along these lines 
could have a great impact upon our time 
and the future. e 


NOTES 

1. Edward Mason, “The Apologetics of Mana- 
gerialism”, Journal of Business, University of 
Chicago, January, 1958, pp. 1-11. 

2. Carl Keysen, “The Social Significance of the 
Corporation”, American Economic Review, May, 
1957, pp. 311-319. 


NEW INTERDEPARTMENTAL M.B.A. PROGRAM 


The College of Business Administration of Roosevelt Univ- 
ersity will inaugurate in the Spring semester of 1961 a broad 
graduate program leading to the M.B.A. degree. 

The course of study is interdepartmental in nature and offers 
professional training to graduates in the liberal arts, sciences, 
engineering and other disciplines as well as to graduates in 
business. Some students have preliminary work underway 
during the Fall semester of 1960. 

Students may enter the program either on a full or a part 
time basis. Courses will meet both in the day and the evenings. 

Further information can be obtained by writing to the Col- 
lege of Business Administration or by calling WAbash 2-3580, 
Extension 328. 

Applications for admission into the Interdepartmental Mas- 
ter of Business Administration Program are obtainable from 
the Director of Admissions, Roosevelt University, 430 South 
Michigan, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


Politics as the Business 
of the Businessman 


By ROBERT RUNO 


The current spate of appeals to 
businessmen to plunge into politics is 
gratifying to those of us who wish to 
maximize democracy. According to 
American ideals, participation in the po- 
litical process by intelligent, interested, 
and well-informed people, no matter 
what their programs, makes for a 
healthy community. While apathy is not 
necessarily harmful, neither is it good 
for the democratic system. Surely this 
method of resolving issues is meant for 
those who care enough about a conflict 
of interests to engage in the peaceful 
contest. They should be encouraged to 
do so and in a fair struggle have a chance 
to win, tie, compromise, or call a truce. 
Conversely, those who care little or not 
at all about a particular controversy 
should be free to watch from the side- 
lines or attend to other matters they 
think more important. 

Assuming that most of us must spend 
a large share of our time earning a living 
(to say nothing of the demands of family, 
friends, church, service clubs, civic 


The “‘lobby”’ is not an 
evil but an essential 


entity in our syslem 


causes, rest, and recreation), the amount 
available for political activity will not be 
great. This, and the complexities of poli- 
tics, indicate that before the businessman 
jumps into it willynilly he should ask 
some questions. Where can he do the 
most good with his special skills and 
with the least expenditure of time, ener- 
gy, and money? If one agrees with the 
values assumed in this article, the ques- 
tion is how he can best make the demo- 
cratic process work in pursuing his own 
interest, or to put it more politely, in 
seeking what he conceives to be the pub- 
lic interest. Misdirected energy is not 
only wasteful, but through frustration 
and disillusionment can actually under- 
mine democracy. 


ELECTION AND POLICY 

In a free country the political process 
has two main kinds of activity: the in- 
termittent election of rulers and the 
continuous making of policy. The first 
involves all the details of campaigning, 
while the second includes not only de- 


Robert Runo, chairman of the political science department at Roosevelt University, is well 
known to Chicago audiences as a TV and radio commentator on the political scene. Readers 
will probably detect also that here is a man who has run for political office and performed 


some of the other water carrying chores of working politics. 
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cision-making by government officials, 
but also the maneuverings of private 
groups seeking to inform, advise, and 
persuade the rulers so that the “right” 
policies will be adopted. Which of these 
activities should the busy citizen engage 
in if he has to decide between them? 

The obvious reason for choosing elec- 
tion campaigns is the importance of put- 
ting the right people in office. Candidates 
who take favorable stands and whose so- 
cial conditioning has made them “one of 
us” are the safest bets to see things the 
right way. Labor unions have shown 
what can sometimes be done by non-pro- 
fessionals to get their kind elected. In 
addition, the business world has many of 
the skills useful in a political campaign, 
such as those found in advertising, 
merchandising, selling, and public rela- 
tions. The businessman often has an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to make contacts, 
whether face-to-face, by telephone, or 
dictated letter, and of adjusting his 
working time to meet the demands of an 
election contest. 


Relative Importance of Processes 

On the other hand, there are good rea- 
sons why a businessman might better de- 
cide to confine his political efforts to the 
policy-making process. There is no great 
need to work hard to elect the right men. 
Most government executives, legislators, 
and judges are already oriented towards 
business because they are either lawyers 
or businessmen. The hard, specialized 
work of campaigning in many elections 
with long ballots is not likely to yield 
results that are worth the extra effort. 

The case against choosing electioneer- 
ing is strengthened when we compare 
this feature of democratic politics with 
the policy-making process and consider 
their relative importance. 

Elections in the United States seldom 
settle specific issues. Party platforms are 
notorious for their vagueness. Even when 
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specifically and sincerely made, politi- 
cians’ promises are necessarily uncertain 
of fulfillment. This is due in part to the 
fact that, once in office, public officials 
generally lack the power to keep their 
pledges in toto if at all because of our 
highly decentralized and scattered poli- 
tical power structure. But even when 
they can control the entire governmental 
machinery, conditions change, and what 
was thought wise and possible before the 
election might seem unwise or be impos- 
sible after it. What may appear to be a 
majority mandate to one minority cluster 
of interests is likely not to be, for every- 
one else who supported the same man 
probably did so for reasons irrelevant to, 
and often incompatible with, the sup- 
posed mandate. 


Problems do not wait to appear just 
before elections, but pop up constantly, 
demanding the attention of government. 
Policies must be made from day to day. 
Aware of this, the realistic interest group 
will not be satisfied that it has elected 
the right man. Unless he is continually 
cultivated, supported, and encouraged, 
he is prone to stray. Politicians who de- 
pend on competitive elections, no matter 
what their pre-political backgrounds, 
must to some extent sway with the 
winds. A small businessman, for ex- 
ample, who wants to remain in public 
office for the good of small business, 
when faced with a specific issue will be 
inclined to bend to strong pressures that 
go against his predilections if he is not 
supported by small businessmen on that 
issue. He can only judge how much the 
different interests really care about a 
particular problem and its solution by 
the pressure they put on him, and this is 
his best measure of how they will vote 
when he next faces them at the polls. 


Business-Politico Undergoes Change 
Moreover, once the businessman be- 
comes a politician there takes place a 
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gradual and subtle change in his set of 
values. His everyday associates are a 
different breed, and new loyalties, atti- 
tudes, and behavior patterns develop 
which pull him away from his previous 
group standards. For these reasons so- 
phisticated lobbyists will generally try 
to influence politicians regardless of their 
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backgrounds, not only to encourage their 
already committed friends, but to win 
over the waverers and to weaken the foe. 

The objects of such pressures are 
usually assumed to be legislators and oc- 
casionally elected executives. However, 
in this day of complex society and the 
resultant multiplicity of governmental 
regulations and services, policy-making 
is obviously the province of non-elected 
rulers as well. It is probable that in our 
national government appointive admini- 
strative agencies and courts have more 
power of decision-making than Congress 
and the President combined. More and 
more laws are being written in broader 
and more general terms covering more 
complicated and technical matters, and 
legislators are delegating more quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial powers to 
administrators. Those who carry out the 


law have a wide range in interpreting 
the intentions of the legislature, and this 
makes them at least co-equals in law- 
making. 


WHO HOLDS THE REINS? 

Nor do elected executives hold a par- 
ticularly close rein over policy-making 
in their departments. Many of their sub- 
ordinates are protected by merit systems 
or political factions and cannot always 
be effectively disciplined. More impor- 
tant, the large number and the great 
complexity of the laws make it impossi- 
ble for a top executive to decide most of 
the important details of enforcement, ad- 
ministration, and interpretation. To the 
extent that a president, governor, or 
mayor does make such decisions, he must 
rely on subordinates for his information. 
On being filtered up to him the “facts” 
will of necessity be selected and inter- 
preted by various experts in the lower 
levels of the hierarchy. 

Turning to the courts, they frequently 
have the obligation to rule on the consti- 
tutionality and the interpretation of 
statutes which makes appointed federal 
judges “lawmakers.” And it should be 
remembered that state courts, usually 
elected, also apply the common law 
which was initially made by judges—or 
perhaps it should be said, which is con- 
tinuously being made by them. 

If all this is true, the conclusion seems 
inescapable that the most useful political 
activity for those who are not profession- 
als is policy-making. Elections are of 
lesser significance when it comes to spe- 
cific issues. Each individual can be most 
effective by combining with like-minded 
citizens, and this interest group will get 
farthest by exerting influence on the 
seats of power in the different levels and 
branches of government, depending on 
the places where the decisions at the 
moment are being made. 

At this point there are several un- 
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answered questions. In this competition 
among special interests what happens to 
the general welfare? In this emphasis on 
minority pressures what becomes of ma- 
jority rule? Is it not just this kind of 
selfish minority influence-mongering that 
corrupts our democratic system? 

If we want a reasonable degree of pre- 
cision in discussion, the -notion of “the 
general welfare” as usually conceived is 
not helpful. It cannot be used to analyze 
the democratic process objectively, but is 
rather a phrase to manipulate for propa- 
ganda purposes. “The general welfare,” 
“the public interest,” “the greatest good 
for the greatest number,” and similar ex- 
pressions are symbols for politicians, 
preachers, and reformers who are seek- 
ing to persuade, and not for scientists 
who are trying to understand. While it 
might be going too far to say that these 
terms are quite meaningless, it is true 
that each has a wide variety of meanings 
when applied to a specific, concrete prob- 
lem. Each affected group will sincerely 
equate its own aims with the public good. 


CASE FOR RELATIVISM 

The only possible democratic answer 
is to take a relativist position, assume 
that no one can know for certain what 
the general welfare is, and permit com- 
peting, tentative answers to have free 
play. For our purpose, maybe the gen- 
eral welfare is no particular program, 
but, if precisely enough defined, is the 
democratic process itself. 

This procedure does not guarantee re- 
sults that are in the public good, what- 
ever this may mean. Democratic theory 
must not contain the complacent laissez- 
faire assumption that the competitive 
pursuit of special advantage invariably 
produces policies that are best for all. 
Decisions can be no better than the im- 
perfect people who make them. Just as 
we make mistakes in our private prob- 
lems because of the non-rational influ- 
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ence of our emotions, our lack of infor- 
mation, and limited abilities, so will we 
blunder in trying to solve the larger pub- 
lic issues. Democracy is no more safe 
from annihilation than is the human race. 

But there is this other matter of ma- 
jority rule—what has happened to it in 
our analysis? Possibly this is what is 
essential to the democratic process and 
we can resolve our entire problem by 
saying that the general welfare is rule 
by a majority. But for a fatal flaw, this 
theory might be satisfactory, provided 
we maintain the relativist position, per- 
mitting minorities to agitate against the 
majority policy with the hope of over- 
coming it in a subsequent vote. 
Majority Rule a Fantasy 

The fundamental defect in the princi- 
ple of majority rule lies in its lack of 
reality—it is, in the main, a fantasy. 
Actually, majorities seldom determine 
specific policies. In the sense that a large 
majority in our democratic society obvi- 
ously accepts the system of free elections 
as a means of choosing its rulers, we can 
say that a majority “rules.” But in the 
election itself we must hesitate before 
claiming that the majority selects the 
country’s governors. In the first place, 
those who voted for the winner may be 
a minority of the eligible voters (who, it 
should be remembered, are not all of the 
citizens) either because many failed to 
cast a ballot, or because there may have 
been more than two candidates and none 
received 51% of the vote. Secondly, many 
rulers are appointed, from supreme 
court justice to police chief, and by no 
stretch of the imagination can a majority 
of the electors be said to have conscious- 
ly chosen any one of these. 

In any case, whatever may be said 
about elections, majorities very rarely 
decide issues. Under our present system 
it is possible (but not probable) only in 
state and local affairs where we find such 
practices as initiative or referendum for 
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constitutional changes, legislation, or 
bond issues. As pointed out previously, 
elections do not assure us that a policy 
put in force by an elected official has the 
backing of most of those who went to the 
polls. Moreover, thousands of policy de- 
terminations are constantly being made 
at innumerable power points, and it is 
utterly inconceivable that each citizen of 
any modern state could concern himself 
with the myriad issues and decisions 
called for. In fact, not even the most bril- 
liant political expert, giving his entire 
time to the task, could more than begin 
to cover the problems that face nation, 
state, county, township, city, school, and 
numerous other special districts. The 
best we can do is to be acquainted with 
matters that are of special import to us 
and to make our influence felt when gov- 
ernment is dealing with them. 

This is both a statement of what the 
democratic process is and, given our 
human limitations, an assertion of what 
it ought to be. We should not attempt to 
undermine it with the majority principle 
that could only mean rule by the unin- 
terested, the uninformed, and the ig- 
norant. Democracy is, and should be, 
rule by many free minorities specializing 





in public problems of their own choice. 
It is, and should be, the settlement of a 
hundred different policies by a hundred 
sometimes wholly different, sometimes 
overlapping, clusters of minority groups 
(including those in government itself), 
each displaying a separate contest of 


interests. And although some of these 
groups claim to represent a majority, or 
at least a very large minority, of the peo- 
ple, their internal political process, even 
when democratic, is exactly as we have 
been describing the public political proc- 
ess—quite small groups of leaders formu- 
late the policies with the rank and file 
largely apathetic. 

Whether businessmen consciously 
working at politics are aiming to further 
their own “selfish interest,” “the public 
interest,” or the democratic process, the 
conclusions are the same. First, they 
should rid themselves of unreal, mythi- 
cal, or dangerous notions about democ- 
racy, such as the belief that there is a 
general welfare that someone can know 
specifically and absolutely, or that ma- 
jority rule is a common or a desirable 
feature of democracy. 

In the second place, if the choice is to 
engage actively in the election phase of 
politics, businessmen should be aware of 
the limitations of its effectiveness as far 
as decision-making is concerned. (Elec- 
tion activity can, of course, be fully justi- 
fied because this competition is what 
worries the politician and makes him 
sensitive to pressure groups.) 

Finally, members of the business com- 
munity should not be ashamed to choose 
the policymaking process as their politi- 
cal avocation. On the contrary, as citi- 
zens in a democracy businessmen should 
be proud to belong to organizations that 
try to influence rulers, or to have lob- 
bied as individuals in one way or an- 
other. 

It is a responsibility to specialize in 
this respect. If a sufficient miriority of 
reasonably honest and able believers in 
our system of government will assume 
this duty so that both the whole range of 
public issues and the entire network of 
the holders of power are covered, our 
democracy has the greatest chance of 
being preserved. @ 
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How to Scare the Ghost 


By RICHARD W. RALSTON 


The most formidable of all writing ex- 
ercises associated with the business 
meeting is the speech. The improper 
speech can lead to the cemetery of ex- 
ecutive aspirations. Properly prepared it 
can be the most important factor in ad- 
vancing the executive to a top position 
in his company, industry, or in many 
cases, to government. Preparation of the 
speech definitely calls for the talent of 
one or more animated calligraphic sur- 
rogates or ghost writers as they are 
sometimes called. Few executives should 
undertake this task singlehandedly. The 
exceptions are those who have “arrived” 
at the pinnacle of their aspirations, and 
no longer need be afraid that they will 
say something weighty. 

Any display of erudition is anathema 
to the American business audience. 
Grammar, content, organization, co- 
herence—all the qualities that the text- 
books stress in speech preparation— 
should be scrupulously avoided. The 
speech should appear “folksy”, down to 
earth, homiletic, and idiomatic. It should 
permit the participant to identify him- 
self with the speaker, and enable him to 


Ezeculive tips on employing the 
animated calligraphic surrogate 


as a speech writing tool 


feel verbally equal, if not superior, to 
the speaker. He therefore leaves the 
speech not so much with a message, as 
with a warm feeling for the speaker. He 
will say to himself, “This man is our type 
of person, even if his content is a little 
messy.” 
Achieving Grass Roots Flavor 

How is this kind of speech prepared? 
First, there is the rough mental outline. 
Second, the interview with the animated 
calligraphic surrogate, or ghost writer; 
third, the review of the ghost’s first draft; 
fourth, the review of the ghost’s second 
draft, and so on, usually to draft number 
ten. At this point, many executives call 
in another writer and repeat the process. 
The advantage of this is that after the 
thought has already been crystallized, 
getting the content committed to paper 
is less important than achieving folksi- 
ness. The second or third writer can fre- 
quently do this swiftly, by intentionally 
scrambling grammatical structures or 
polysyllabic words that might have 
eluded previous editing. 

Sometimes one last step is helpful to 
the novice; reading the speech to one’s 


Despite the fine alliteration, Richard Ralston is the real name of a sometime “ghost” now 
more tangibly employed as public information officer for a Chicago-based industrial concern. 
This essay is a condensation of a chapter from what Mr. Ralston describes as his “possibly 


forthcoming thriller” titled Let’s Get Together, A Thesaurus of Meeting Usage. 
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wife. Since meaning apparently is unim- 
portant to women as well as to business- 
men, she is in an excellent mental posi- 
tion to judge. If the draft is a successful 
one, the wife will first strain to catch the 
meaning, then find herself uncompre- 
hending, and finally she will doze. When 
asked for her over-all reaction, if she 
says that the speech was relaxing and 
reassuring, or words to the same effect, 
you will know that your draft is finally a 
success, and is ready for delivery. 

We have now reached a crucial stage 
in the preparation of written materials, 
the problem of how to supervise the 
ghost writer. It might be profitable here 
to inquire first into the characteristics of 
the writer, and then discuss his relation- 
ship with business and industry. 

Conflict Is His Raison D’Etre 

Writing is an ancient craft. “The pen 
is mightier than the sword” is an accu- 
rate expression of its importance to man- 
kind. The writer has overturned empires, 
undermined power, satirized society, 
ridiculed established authority. He has 
inflamed man’s passions, invented the 
catch-phrases of revolutions, assassinated 
character, and reduced the politician to 
incoherency. He has infiltrated into the 
most secret recesses of institutions, re- 
vealing secrets, describing motivations 
and methods, and painting reality with 
the semantic chroma of his personal vis- 
ions. He has eluded institutional bond- 
age, returning favors with insults, fre- 
quently living off the largesse of the very 
people he later knocks down in his ver- 
bal shooting gallery. His morals are gen- 
erally loose. In the past, he has been 
accused of affiliation with diabolic cabals. 
He is unpredictable, unstable, irreverant, 
licentious, an ingrate, an egotist, a mono- 
maniac; in short, a thoroughgoing trou- 
ble-maker. Conflict has always been his 
raison d’etre. 

Today, happily, the writer is being 
reformed. 


Psychologists have told us that the 
very talents that once enabled writers to 
intimidate mankind are manifestations of: 
unbalance, neurosis or even psychosis. 
We know now that the writer is not so 
much evil as he is disturbed, and that 
instead of deserving our fear and hostili- 
ty, he merits our help and pity. Certainly 
he is not worth listening to, except as his 
work reflects the accepted standards of 
his society. 

The Writer Is a Businessman 

As the principles of Togetherness gain 
ascendancy, the writer, like other tal- 
ented, that is to say unbalanced people, 
is being absorbed painlessly, lovingly, 
benevolently into the system. Today the 
writer is another specialist in business, 
employing his power for positivistic, in- 
stead of negativistic purposes. He is be- 
coming normal, well adjusted, friendly 
and cooperative. He is, in short, a busi- 
nessman who, like everyone else, is con- 
cerned with rearing his family in a good 
environment, and supporting the institu- 
tions that uphold our enviable American 
way of life. 

We have taken the time to discuss the 
writer’s background relationship to busi- 
ness in order to allay anyone’s fear of 
employing the writer in the industrial 
meeting situation. As one executive has 
said, “His sting is gone. Go ahead and 
use him.” 

We are now ready to describe the me- 
chanics of employing the writer. Our 
concern will be with the preparation of 
the speech, since it is in this work that 
the writer can be most helpful. A word 
of admonition at the outset can save 
trouble later. Under no circumstances 
should you manifest fear, guilt, feelings 
of inadequacy or inordinate admiration 
of the writer’s skill in his presence. He is 
a specialist, like the personnel manager, 
the salesman, or any one of a hundred 
others. There is nothing mysterious 
about him. He is probably getting paid 
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more than he deserves, anyway. 

When you call in the ghost writer, you 
may find he has adopted an air of genteel 
arrogance because he is doing your 
thinking for you. Under no circum- 
stances should you respond to this little 
game. Simply tell yourself that you are 
the superior one, and that only people 
without important responsibilities can be 
permitted the luxury of writing. In short, 
sell yourself to yourself. 


Specimen Interview 

The following represents a specimen 
interview, well steered by the executive: 

e Executive: As my secretary told 
you, I’ve got to make a speech next week 
at the national association convention. 

Writer: Hmmmm. (The writer is inten- 
tionally being a smart aleck. Ignore 
him.) 

Executive: You’re an expert in speech 
writing, and I haven’t got time to write it 
myself, so, if you’ll get it down on paper, 
I can do the real work. 

Writer: Get what down on paper? 

Executive: The speech. What I’m going 
to say. For heaven’s sake, Algernon, you 
know what to do. That’s your job. (You 
start shuffling papers.) Next thing I'll 
have to tell you what to say. 

Writer: (Yawns) Okay. How long are 
you going to talk? 

Executive: About 45 minutes. Now 
give it a little zest, some good jokes, 
tricky words, you know the kind of 
thing. You fellows are good at that. But 
I can’t tell you how to do it. 

Writer: (Takes out pencil and stares at 
you insolently.) Any ideas at all on what 
you want to say? 

Executive: My secretary can help you. 
Tell her to dig out the old speech file. It’s 
got plenty of stuff. You can get ideas. ... 
And have it ready for me in the morning. 
Okay? (At.this point you rise and walk 
out the door with writer, charming him 
every step of the way.) Don’t use any 
big words. Keep it... well... you know 
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. . . folksy. A good joke or two at the 
beginning . . . a little risque for this 
group, maybe, but not dirty. I’m looking 
forward to your usual lyrical job. Ha. 

Writer: (Aside) ——————! 


Now that you have delegated the writ- 
ing of the first draft you are free until 
the first draft is submitted in the morn- 
ing. You make the most of it by putting 
the speech out of your mind and involv- 
ing yourself in “busy-ness”. 

The next morning the writer submits 
the first draft; hours behind schedule, of 
course. You tell him to leave it with you, 
so you can review it later. You ask your 
secretary to review it first, then one of 
your trainees, and finally your wife. 
Your secretary then incorporates all 
these comments in a memorandum to the 
writer. At this stage you have not read 
the speech, since obviously you should 
not waste your time on first drafts. 


AFTER THE SPEECH 

Your next problem arises after many 
rewritings and the speech has success- 
fully fallen on the ears of a group ina 
post-luncheon soporific state. Should you 
call in the ghost and share your success 
with this surrogate? Definitely not. Flat- 





tery will destroy his judgment, inflate 
his ego and lead him to seek a raise. Now 
is the time to have a developmental in- 
terview with him. 

Here is a model for such an interview: 
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e Executive: Nice to see you, Algie. 
I'd like you to go over this draft of the 
speech and get it ready for publication in 
the Business Review. 

Writer: How did it go? 

Executive: What do you mean Algie? 

Writer: I mean the speech. How did 
the speech go over? 

Executive: I was afraid you were re- 
ferring to the speech. Well... 

Writer: Didn’t they like it? (No writer 
can bear this thought.) 

Executive: I wouldn’t put it quite like 
that, Algie. Of course I didn’t have time 
to do as much editing as I would have 
liked, but one does the best one can. Do 
you feel we all did our best, Algie? 

Writer: Well, sir, I tried as hard as I 
could. I didn’t have much to go on at 
first,andI... 

Executive: Much to go on, Algie? 


PROFESSOR 


That’s quite an indictment of your imag- 
ination, isn’t it? 

Writer: Well, it didn’t come easy, sir. 
Perhaps I didn’t give it all I had. 

Executive: Hmmmmm. (Aggressively 
listening.) 

Writer: If I could just have one more 
chance, sir, I know I could do better. 
Please don’t think that this was an ex- 
ample of what I can do. I can write, sir, 
really I can. 

Executive: Well, Algie, perhaps some 
other time. But I do appreciate your ef- 
forts, even if they... 

Writer: I’ll do a better job next time, 
sir. You'll see. 

Executive: Hmmmm, yes. Well, copy- 
read that speech, Algie, and have it for 
me in the morning, eh? 

Writer: Oh, yes, sir. And thank you for 
letting me work with you. 


First class, today, my dear, I was inspired, 


White Bird of certainty moved my hand in flight 
Across the blackboard of the night. 

But now I find the chalk along the cuff 

The only trace of what I held this morn— 


Except your face. 


Evan Slocum 


I can't claim to speak for all seniors in college, but I suspect a great many would 
agree with me. So allow for the brashness of youth, but listen if you will. When we 
come to you seeking employment, we will not bring with us the “practical experi- 
ence” you prize. But ask us what we’ve studied, what we think we’ve learned. For 
the most part, we’re proud of the education we’ve received and we think it well help 
us help you. We have come to recognize books as the “experience” of thousands of 
able men compressed and refined. We’re too young to have reached conclusions, but 
chances are you'll find our observations tinged with experience in thinking—which 
is a kind of experience we suspect is hard to find. 


Ronald Davis, Class of 1961 
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Finds Newspaper Financial 
Sections Often Editorial 
Slag Heaps 


By F.N. KARMATZ 


In this country where newspapers are 
free from governmental pressures on 
what they may and may not print, 
journalists agree that there are few good 
dailies. Most feel there are fewer than a 
dozen. By “good” they mean those offer- 
ing accurate and broad coverage to local, 
national, and international events; but 
more than that, to be good means that 
space is given on its own merit, apart 
from the influence of the editor’s, pub- 
lisher’s, or advertiser’s views and feel- 
ings. Reporters, however unscholarly 
they be, have one very practical way of 
judging the merits of their newspapers— 
in terms of the freedom they have to in- 
vestigate and then report what they find 
and know. Few can feel completely free. 

However, this is not to say that news- 
papers are supposed to be objective and 
honest in what they report. The reader 
often has the mistaken idea that he does 
not have to read between the lines to put 
a story in its proper perspective, or at 
least what is proper to himself. In the 
first place, a reader of newspapers must 


realize, and rarely does, that a newspaper 
is a business venture. It exists to show a 
profit, just as any other business. It is a 
service business, and its service is only 
as good as its custorners demand. Most 
readers, if one listens to publishers, quite 
obviously are more interested in the gos- 
sip colmunists, comics, and the more lurid 
aspects of the news than in sounder fare. 
And readership surveys by the newspa- 
pers confirm this time after time by ask- 
ing what readers read. The circulation 
manager of a major Chicago newspaper, 
as a result of his most recent reader 
survey, commented: “Without our love- 
lorn column, page three sex story, and 
name dropper writers, we would be left 
with about seven readers.” Because of 
what is read, though not necessarily de- 
manded, newspaper copy is constantly 
downgraded. The editor’s unhappy task 
is usually to make copy palatable to the 
greatest number of readers, and rarely 
does he have time to bother with making 
more important affairs interesting and 
readable. 


F. N. Karmatz is bureau chief for Business Week in Boston, a post into which he recently 
moved after managing the Chicago bureau for that publication since 1956. Trained in the 
graduate school of University of Chicago, he was editor and publisher of the Chicago Review 
from 1952 to 1955. He taught composition to Roosevelt University students in the evening 


for five years. 
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This external situation is only a pre- 
lude to what happens internally. To re- 
lieve himself of external pressure, and 
because he sees little other reason for it, 
the business page or section provides the 
editor with a dumping ground for adver- 
tisers’ whims and a tool for ad men to 
sell space. If there are fewer than a doz- 
en first rate papers in this country, cer- 
tainly fewer than this number have good 
business pages. 

Much News Is Canned 

In papers with less than 50,000 circula- 
tion, half or more of the financial page or 
section is “canned,” that is, taken from a 
wire service, a syndicated column, or a 
press release—information supplied by a 
company or its representative about it- 
self. At least one third of the material 
from more than a dozen newspapers with 
circulation between 25,000 and 50,000 
was found in a 37 paper survey to be 
“puff,” exaggerated local substance with- 
out inherent news value, a concession to 
the advertiser. In a random selection of 
16 newspapers, for example, with up to 
100,000 circulation, about 40 per cent of 
the news items appearing on the financial 





pages concerned advertisers. Often, at 
the same time as an advertising promo- 
tion appeared in one section of a news- 
paper, a news item on it appeared on the 
business page. One can hardly wonder 
whether the story is sold with the space 
with such a high rate of coincidence, 


even though singular ads do make legiti- 
mate news copy at times. 

Furthermore, much of the material 
from the wire services (printed in 53 
newspapers, the 37 under 50,000, and 16 
with up to 100,000 circulation) showed 
an obvious lack of knowledge about busi- 
ness on the part of the writer. 

This is also common among local re- 
porters, who know the restrictions of so- 
called business reporting on locals, and 
find it the most disdained spot on the 
paper. There is little reason for a good 
reporter to learn anything about how 
business operates, since most likely it 
may go over the head of the local reader 
or irritate him. And whenever financial 
reporters do show a faculty for business 
news, to get away from local pressures 
on the editorial side, they usually gravi- 
tate to larger papers within a year or 
two. There the scope of their material is 
somewhat broadened, and “think” topics 
such as the economy, the national budget 
or debt, or the expanded use of credit 
cards can be taken up. 

Often, it is the large city newspaper 
that maligns its financial page to a 
greater degree than smaller papers. One 
Chicago newspaper, for instance, in the 
course of a week ran 14 “handouts”, with 
material used from the press releases 
almost word for word. Obviously, the 
page editor or reporter didn’t care to re- 
write the items, much less check them 
out for accuracy. Moreover, five of these 
items were at least two days old before 
the paper carried them. Nine of these 
items had as their subject matter local 
firms. 

Original Source: The N. Y. Times 

The financial editor on this same paper 
had a bylined piece as a Sunday feature. 
It was on the function of the Federal Re- 
serve bank. Though the article was 
changed so as to have a local flavor, the 
bulk of the material was taken from a 
two week old New York Times. Five or 
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six reporters work full time for this 
newspaper’s financial page. Less than 
once a week does each do an original 
piece, although bylines frequently appear 
on slightly rewritten handouts. More 
often than not, these reporters do not get 
bylines for special real estate, bank, or 
savings and loan sections they put to- 
gether strictly for the convenience of the 
advertiser or space side of the newspa- 
per. 

These special sections rarely have 
more than descriptions of the institu- 
tion’s facilities and services, and perhaps 
general facts on the industry supplied by 
the industry’s association. The Outboard 
Boating Association is a good example 
of this, or the Savings and Loan League. 
The material is lopsided, and points out 
only the advantages of using each. Little 
if any reporting or analyzing is done by 
the reporter, who would never ask him- 
self whether outboard engines were as 
efficient as inboard, or whether some of 
the same services could be had from a 
bank for less cost than from a savings 
and loan. 

The weaknesses of financial pages 
mentioned so far are undertrained staffs, 
overlapping of editorial and advertising 
interests, poor choice of subject matter, 
and poor reporting. But another and 
more serious fault exists. 

It is that of complicity. Most newspa- 
pers claim their political viewpoints are 
limited to the editorial pages. But as 
most readers know, the favorite son gets 
the front pages and the non-endorsed 
candidate gets the inside pages in smaller 
print. On the financial pages the slant is 
even more extreme. 

An Eye for an Eye ; 

At automobile show time, for example, 
every make of auto gets financial page 
headlines in almost direct proportion to 
the amount of advertising taken during 
the previous year. At least, rough checks 
through 15 major metropolitan newspa- 
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pers would indicate so. The columns 
written on each manufacturer are always 
favorable, naturally, since handouts sup- 
ply the majority of the copy. Some auto 
editors are virtuous to the point where 
they “test out”, or borrow these cars for 
several days. Surveying the auto reviews 
for 1958 models in 42 large and small 
papers (one of the worst industry sales 
years) shows not only superb cars, new 
and different from all past models, but 
also predictions of excellent demand for 
the products. Is this legitimate financial 
news fare? A more definite example is 
that of the failure of a Kenosha, Wis., 
paper to report a major employer closing 
its plant and moving it to Muncie, Ind. 

Equally deceptive during the recession 
were the positive stories tacks taken by 
managing editors. Minor successes were 
played up, and companies showing quar- 
terly profits made financial headlines, 





even though quarterly reports are us- 
ually limited to filler spots. And con- 
versely, major stories of business failures 
were played down or omitted. Most home 
town newspapers refused to print layoff 
figures for any plants. A Peoria paper 
never mentioned a plant closedown that 
made national headlines. Yet they would 
srint news of rehirings. Is one trend more 
newsworthy than the other? A specific 
example of omission is the Gary Tri- 
bune’s first mention in June of ’59 of an 
impending steel strike, while other news- 
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papers carried copy on steel negotiations 
since the first of the year. 

In most newspapers with circulations 
under 100,000, little local financial news 
is printed. In some cases, the paper does 
not have a full time financial writer. And 
some that do have full time financial 
writers require the reporter to fill about 
half his space with personnel changes of 
agencies and advertisers. A check among 
eight major newspapers spread around 
the country on a single day shows that 
six of the eight used 13 per cent or less 
of their space for local coverage. Only 
the San Francisco Chronicle, with about 
20 per cent, and the Milwaukee Journal, 
with 30 per cent had any discernible local 
news of any value. The Louisville 
Courier Journal had less than 3 per cent, 
the Atlanta Constitution 5.6 per cent, 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer 6.3 per 
cent. The point is that 30 to 50 per cent 
of these financial sections were filled 
with market statistics, i.e. the N. Y. stock 
market and Chicago grain market. And 
25 per cent or more of the pages were 
filled with wire service material, with lit- 
tle if any of local interest. 


BUSINESS BUFFER 

Likely most editors are forced to use 
their financial sections as a buffer be- 
tween the business side and editorial side 
of the paper. But probably equally true 
is that most editors don’t know how to 
use their business pages as attention get- 
ters, or how to attract readers other than 
businessmen per se. The front page of 
the Wall Street Journal certainly attracts 
the casual reader. The left and right hand 
columns are attention getters because 
they treat either offbeat subjects or 
topical material in an unusual manner. 
Their theory seems to be that any topical 
subject, from sports to politics can be 
attacked from a business angle. And their 
reporters are urged to write the offbeat 
feature. However, few if any of this type 


of business feature ever appears in a 
local newspaper, and may account for 
wide acceptance of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and New York Times in other metro- 
politan areas. There is, for instance a 
saying that goes: “The NYT is the most 
widely read newspaper in Boston.” 


Restrict Their Audience 

One of the chief faults of newspaper 
and financial editors is that they restrict 
their audience by the kind of coverage 
they offer. Stock market coverage, if it 
takes half of the financial space available, 
certainly restricts the kind of reader the 
2age will get. Syndicated columnists such 
as Sylvia Porter, who may make market 
trends understandable to the general fi- 
nancial reader certainly don’t enhance 
the whole field of business and don’t 
appeal to a knowledgeable businessman. 
Furthermore, if local coverage is mostly 
restricted to personnel change types, the 
audience that can be appealed to is again 
limited. One would think, for example, 
that port cities would carry some ship- 
ping news, or perhaps feature stories on 
international trade. New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Portland, Cleve- 
land, and three of four Chicago newspa- 
pers expend less than one per cent of 
their copy on shipping or international 
news. Almost none of this is staff written, 
but rather comes from handouts or the 
wire services. 

Journalists feel that fewer than a doz- 
en good major newspapers exist, partly 
due to a lack of definition or aim in the 
majority of newspapers. This certainly 
holds for financial pages. Editors have no 
long range plan for them. The pages have 
no particular audience, and certainly not 
the broadest possible audience. Their 
news is spotty, and single items tend to 
interest only a few. If any strategy exists, 
it is a scattershot. With reporters ill- 
trained for this special kind of reporting, 
they often miss the importance of a court 
decision, or a management change. 
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As a solution, many of the better finan- 
cial editors would rather have a staff 
made up of a business school graduate, 
an electronics technician, an economist, 
and a financial man, with experienced 
editors teaching them to write about 
their fields, than have the ten best 
crime reporters writing about business. 
Therefore, the first major change that 
would have to come about before there is 
any appreciable difference in the quality 
of financial writing is getting competent 
staffs. Journalism schools, incidentally, 
provide almost none for these spots, and 
certainly don’t train students in these 
areas. 

Financial reporting, too few publishers 
realize, is a different matter today than 
five years ago, ten years ago, or a genera- 
tion ago. The need for Ida M. Tarbells 
(one of the leading Muckrakers early in 
the century) to sleuth into the behind 
the scenes doings of near cartels and 
monopolies has disappeared. The attitude 
of businessmen toward the public and 
the businessman himself is vastly dif- 
ferent from a generation back. In the first 
place, almost all major companies are 
publicly held. This means reporting fi- 
nances, acquisitions and legal moves to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
thus making all finances open to the pub- 
lic. It is left for the astute financial repor- 
ter today to discover not the acquisition 
of one company by another and the 
terms, but why one wanted the other, 
whether for a tax-loss carryover, to di- 
versify, to get a supplier, or for a better 
marketing network. Usually, press re- 
leases from the companies themselves 
will give an indication of the true rea- 
sons, but it is up to the reporter to exa- 
mine the reasons, put them in perspec- 
tive and verify the facts for himself. 
Usually top management makes itself 
available through press conferences or 
even the telephone to answer any ques- 
tions the press may have and competi- 
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tors are usually very cooperative to the 
press in these matters. But too often, 
the lead on the release is simply rewrit- 
ten and printed as is. 


LACK ANALYSIS 

Rarely will the reader of financial 
pages find more than a straight report of 
a particular merger or company move. 
Indicative of lack of knowledge of the 
field is the omission by the reporter to 
say whether the merger is part of a 
trend, whether the move was expected 
or unexpected, and who will benefit from 
such a move. The financial reporter today 
must be as much an analyst as he is a 
reporter. He must be able to pore over 
annual reports, trend studies put out by 
banks, housing surveys put out by sav- 
ings and loan institutions, and say what 
they mean, these in place of printing the 
quarterly financial report of a large ad- 
vertiser. 

Granted the function of a daily finan- 
cial page is different from the function of 
the reporting a weekly news or business 
magazine does, but newspapers may well 
take a page from these magazines. Not 
only are they more accurate, better an- 
alysts, and more detailed, but they have 
an objectivity and perspective not found 
in most newspapers. These publications 
will usually give several views and quo- 
tations on controversial subjects; will 
name their sources wherever possible; 
will give background to the situation; 
and if it’s a long term proposition, fore- 
cast its conclusion. Many business news 
publications make news; that is, they 
take areas in which little is known, or in 
which problems of an industry exist, and 
survey the field, or get the views of in- 
dustry leaders on these problems. News- 
papers, unfortunately don’t make many 
if any of these surveys, but rely on others 
to provide them with information, losing 
the opportunity to make themselves busi- 
ness authorities in the eyes of their read- 
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ers. Newspapers in convention cities 
have the advantage of being able to take 
a cross section of an entire industry in 
one fast, economic swoop, instead of the 
usual puff about the numbers attending 
and newly elected officers. 

And finally, editors have a habit of un- 
intentionally playing down the value of 
their own business sections, first by 
burying business news in the depths of 
the paper, between the comics and sports 
pages; second, by taking legitimate busi- 
ness news out of its section and putting 
it on the front page or in the front sec- 
tion of the newspaper. The N. Y. Times 
solution to this is to continue a front page 
story in its business section. Better a 
newspaper realign its news sections and 
put business news closer to the front of 
the newspaper, and not pull out the best 
stories to put them elsewhere. Newspa- 
pers might examine their readers. They 
have lost many of their business readers 
to weekly and monthly business maga- 
zines, as the phenomenal growth of these 
publications will attest; and they are 
losing out to daily trade papers, such as 
the Fairchild Publications, American 
Metal Market, Oil Daily, Oilgram, Dodge 
Architectural Reporting Service to name 
a few who are filling in the spaces left by 
the local dailies. 

Triteness Calls for Blue Pencil 

Passing over the trite and hackneyed 
business terms of most financial pages, 
which if, blue-pencilled could make read- 
ing easier, other means are available to 
gain readership and know reader make- 
up better. Most chambers of commerce 
have made community inventories. These 
are a good guide to analyzing community 
tastes, if the editor needs verification of 
his own beliefs. 

For a predominantly industrial com- 
munity, also an agricultural market cen- 
ter, one mid-Iowa daily carries on its fi- 
nancial page excerpts from the NY Stock 
Exchange, an investors column, and wire 


service items on national business. It is 
difficult to understand why the editor 
does not put his labor column, govern- 
ment agricultural and loan reports on his 
financial page, unless he deliberately 
wishes to make the page the exclusive 
domain of a country club group. 

It is equally difficult to understand 
why a mid-Florida newspaper, represent- 
ing a fast expanding community of older 
people, does not include its real estate 
column on the financial page, and runs 
no daily financial statistics or weekly re- 
views of the bond market whatsoever, 
despite the large number of northern im- 
migrants, who have substantial invest- 
ments augmenting their pensions. Here 
the newspaper refuses to recognize a 
changing need in the community. Al- 
though the circulation of the newspaper 
is growing, it is not growing in propor- 
tion to the growth of the community, 
while the nearby Tampa newspaper and 
subscriptions to old home town papers 
are gaining heavily in the area. As so 
many other editors, the editor-publisher 
of this newspaper ascribes gains of other 
papers to their larger staffs and more 
complete coverage, and no attempt on 
the part of newcomers to integrate them- 
selves into the older community. Could 
this editor satisfactorily answer what his 
paper has done to interest the newcom- 
ers? He says he has supported the new 
community by covering their business 
and social events, mentioned names in 
covering openings, and so on. However, 
has he thought to supply them with day- 
in, day-out reporting on the business and 
labor world they have come from and 
known? 

A financial page is still a dumping 
ground in thousands of existing and very 
profitable newspapers, without fore- 
thought and rarely an afterthought as to 
what goes in it, except a standard policy 
to offend no one who might be an adver- 
tiser. © 
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Promotional Psychologists 


Sour Some Businessmen 


By ARTHUR E. HOOVER 


The contributions of psychology to the 
sub-culture of business have been con- 
siderable, but often obscured by the fail- 
ure of the businessman and the pyschol- 
ogist to understand each other. The rapid 
projection of the social scientist into the 
operational problems of profit conscious 
companies has resulted in some excesses 
which pyschologists have the responsi- 
bility to stamp out. Motivation research 
and personnel testing have spawned too 
many highly promotional psychological 
bills of goods for sale to scientifically un- 
sophisticated business executives. 


ADVERTISING 

The results of early experimental 
studies in psychology were readily 
adapted to the field of advertising. 
Known facts about attention and the 
technique of paired comparisons were 
just a few of the new ideas. Walter Dill 
Scott, late president of Northwestern 
University, and John B. Watson, the late 
founder of the school of Behaviorism, 
were two of the early psychologists who 
applied scientific knowledge to business. 
Many of the techniques for sampling 


Social scientists reminded 
thal “‘caveat emptor” is a 


less-than-professtonal motto 


public opinion, forming the background 
of market research, are techniques which 
were developed by the social psycholo- 
gists. Steuart Henderson Britt, who 
reached top advertising agency manage- 
ment levels before returning to teaching, 
is a good example of a pyschologist who 
has successfully united experiment and 
application. 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH FAD 
, Today we have in advertising the fad 
of motivation research which is simply 
an application of some of the newer 
depth techniques for studying personali- 
ty—especially projective tests and depth 
interviewing. If it is possible to cut 
through much of the hokus-pokus sur- 
rounding motivation research, there is a 
sizeable residue which can be useful as 
an extension of research in the field of 
advertising. Such fads as subliminal per- 
ception are almost entirely worthless 
tricks and demonstrate the gullibility of 
advertising people and editors who pro- 
vide publicity for sponsors of the gim- 
mick. 

Manpower management is an area 
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where we find some of the earliest 
studies relating psychological knowledge 
to the productive efforts of man. Hugo 
Munsterberg and the Gilbreths were 
pioneers in studies of fatigue and time 
and motion. 

Then there is testing which though 
much abused is still valuable in job 
placement. Advances in interviewing 
techniques, application blanks and train- 
ing are directly derived from the work 
which has been done by psychologists. 
Management development, utilizing care- 
ful evaluation methods, counselling, and 
individually prepared programs for 
growth, has received its primary impetus 
and guidance from the psychologists. 

Add to this the knowledge that has 
now come about through group dynam- 
ics and the utilization of such techniques 
as role playing, psychodrama and socio- 
metric devices and some idea is received 
of the impact of experimental, social and 
clinical psychology upon manpower 
management. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 

Human engineering was brought into 
being by the work of psychologists in 
World War II. We now design machines 
to fit men rather than designing ma- 
chines and finding people with charac- 
teristics peculiar enough to fit the 
machine. Industrial and consumer equip- 
ment design as well as military design 
and space research brings good economic 
return to experimental psychologists. 

These achievements represent poten- 
tially effective contributions to business. 
But all is not so rosy as it sounds. In 
many cases the value of these techniques 
has been lost to business because of mis- 
use or misunderstanding. Talking with 
executives reveals how much sense and 
nonsense is compounded to give a com- 
pletely befuddled picture in such areas 
as advertising and testing. A surprising 
number of businessmen have been bit- 


terly disillusioned by failure to find 
through psychology the panacea for all 
of their troubles. This consistent naivete 
is a major problem. 

Enamored of Testing 

There is the businessman, for example, 
who became enamored of testing as a 
means of selecting new employees. He 
utilized the services of a mail order test- 
ing firm which had little knowledge of 
the particular problems of this company 
and thus the test reports could be 
couched in only the most general terms. 
The businessman thought that the test- 
er’s verbiage was the ultimate answer 
and proceeded to test all candidates as 
soon as he shook their hands. His inter- 
views became loose and subjective. He 
discarded all the regular personnel tech- 
niques of reference checking and de- 
pended solely upon the test reports from 
the distant city. The law of averages 
caught up with this inadequate method. 
Thoroughly disillusioned, the business- 
man was ready to throw the baby out 
with the bath. 

Businessmen as yet have not been edu- 
cated to evaluate the manner in which a 
technique such as testing can be of worth 
to them. They have been conditioned to 
the purchase of new machines for factory 
and office to provide short-cuts and sav- 
ings. They look for the installation of 
new systems in accounting, production 
control or inventory control to provide 
them simple methods of obtaining end 
results. In this frame of mind, they na- 
turally fall prey to promotional litera- 
ture of certain testing organizations that 
offer alleged short-cuts. 


THE ACADEMIC AURA 

Furthermore, there is an academic 
aura attached to testing that sells it to 
the unwary executives. Psychological 
testing like most other advances offered 
by social science cannot be pretended to 
solve all questions, to save money, to 
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eliminate the necessity of complement- 
ing it with other checks and techniques. 
If it has validity it lies in the fact that, 
properly used, it can provide more data 
and insights to an employer than if it 
were not used. Machines are sold to in- 
dustry on the grounds not only of what 
they can do but what they can’t do. The 
production man is told the limitations of 
the machine. The limitations of testing 
and of other psychological techniques are 
rarely brought forward in promotional 
literature—and they must be. 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Unquestionably, the responsibility for 
informing a prospective user of the limi- 
tations of a technique falls upon the pro- 
fessionally qualified person who pro- 
poses the use of this technique. The pri- 
mary responsibility for the intelligent 
and ethical utilization of pschological 
knowledge fall upon the psychologist 
who must do a job of education as well 
as promotion if he is to gain respect and 
the more extensive utilization of his 
skills and knowledge. (This viewpoint 
is gradually becoming appreciated by 
those scientists, particularly in the physi- 
cal sciences, who are now finding them- 
selves in the position of being employed 
by business and industry more exten- 
sively than in the past). To this end, the 
American Psychological Association has 
steadily pushed toward the development 
of a code of ethics to which the members 
are required to adhere. This same pro- 
gram has been extensively carried out 
in the state psychological associations. 
Further than this, the certification of 
psychologists through state legislation is 
establishing the possibility of legal en- 
forcement of standards. 


Having taken these necessary steps to 
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set its own house in order, psychology is 
faced with the great task of discriminat- 
ing between legitimate and questionable 
psychological services. Direct mail 
testing is now considered an unethical 
practice. Furthermore reputable test 
publishers will not circulate their tests 
to individuals who have not given infor- 
mation as to their qualifications and 
training in the use of tests. However, 
there are still many violators of these 
standards. 


When the professional social scientist 
is willing to take away the razzle-dazzle 
involved in the promotion of motivation 
research and will define the type of prob- 
lems which it can handle and those 
which it is not equipped to handle, then 
this can become an additional useful 
technique. Until this has been done, the 
things which are performed in this area 
will be suspect, as they properly should 
be. 


Improved collegiate and on-the-job ed- 
ucation of the business administrator 
may help narrow the spread between the 
essentially academic psychologist and his 
business and industrial clients. But it is 
clear that the heaviest burden falls on 
the psychologist. He will have to sell 
businessmen on his ideas in order to 
earn his keep and make his contribu- 
tions. But this must be promotion in the 
legitimate sense, always tempered and 
bounded by the highest scientific and 
professional ethics. 


The business administrator, for his 
part, will need to be willing to learn to 
become more scientific and judicious in 
his outlook, willing to utilize the best 
from the social sciences but unwilling to 
be stampeded by fads and questionable 
practitioners. @ 
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Our 14 Year Old Giant Is Not 
the Monster He’s Pictured 


By PARLIN C. CLARK 


There is a kid on our block who is four- 
teen years old. His parents were married 
for twenty years before he was con- 
ceived, and after a gestation period of 
five painful years, the child was born— 
the victim of an overactive pituitary. 
Now, the boy is nine feet-one inch, and 
weighs over four hundred pounds. 

As you first meet him, you’re over- 
whelmed. Some people have the idea the 
lad is stupid, but frequently he gets over 
a very intelligent remark. He’s skillful— 
tries hard at everything he does—and 
this makes the other kids very jealous. 
They call him “Dumbo” and “Big 
Stupe”, and sometimes he stumbles over 
his feet and we all laugh. But there are 
many times we appreciate this kid. In 
the winter, he helps us get our stalled 
cars going, and he’s handy to have 
around when you paint the bathroom 
ceiling and can’t get a stepladder in by 
the tub. He delivers for the corner liquor 
store, and we look forward to his speedy 
arrival when we have vermouth and ice 
waiting, but no gin. He makes a lot of 
pin-money this way, and this makes the 
other teenagers recall that they don’t 
make as much extra spending money as 
they used to. 

Last year, the kid took a ball that be- 
longed to someone else. He was found 
out, and when confronted with the 
damning evidence, he lied. There were a 
lot of names called—nasty ones. Every- 
body and his brother put in their two- 
cents. Some of the parents on the block 


wanted him put away. Others said, 
“Chain ’im up!” and shouted about how 
lax his father and mother had been. The 
other kids got in their licks, too. Other 
suggestions included: psychiatry (“the 
kid’s a nut!”), probation (“he’s a dan- 
gerous criminal!”), a corrective opera- 
tion on the pituitary (“he’s a monster!”), 
putting the kid with foster parents 
(“maybe they can do somethin’ for ’im!’’) 
—and a lot of others. It seems like a new 
variation on the old theme pops up every 
day. 

He Makes Them Hustle 

Personally, I'd hate to see anything 
happen to the kid. He’s been of great 
help to me, and I enjoy him. He’s made 
the other kids hustle a bit more on the 
ball diamond, and the other delivery 
boys have been showing a little more 
speed and enterprise of late—a little 
more courtesy, too. I’ve laughed with the 
kid, and I’ve learned something from 
him. And if we’re talking on the back 
step, and I tire of him, I say, “ "Bout time 
for you to go home, isn’t it?” And he 
goes. The kid isn’t only peculiar to my 
neighborhood. He’s in your neighbor- 
hood, too. His name is Television. 

Now, maybe you don’t go along with 
my analogous fantasy. You prefer, per- 
haps, to look on television as a multi- 
million dollar business, an advertising 
medium, an entertainment medium, a 
communications tool, and/or a pain in 
our collective neck. Well, it all depends 
on your point of view, I guess. Me? I’m 
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for television, and I jump at the chance 
to discuss TV with you—you, the busi- 
nessman—since it is you who is responsi- 
ble for television. 

I think you’ve done a pretty good job, 
thus far. And though this article is frank- 
ly “pro TV”, don’t get the idea that your 
job is finished. I don’t believe that TV is 
perfect—but, of course, what is? I be- 
lieve that there is certainly room for im- 
provement in TV—but, of course, where 
isn’t there? 

Accepting the premise that anything 
can be improved— and, accepting the 
premise that we might give such im- 
provement a hand—then it would possi- 
bly follow that an accurate diagnosis— 
really knowing what the problems are— 
might be an initial step. In the case of 
television, it is entirely possible that the 
problems are obscured by a fog of mis- 
guided criticism. Critcism is essential, 
but only valid criticism is needed. Good 
criticism should define the goals—and 
television has many—and point the way, 
but this can only be accomplished with 
an eye to the practical limitations, and by 
what progress really has been made thus 
far. 


The Cable to “Culture” 

It is contemplated that in the coming 
issues of this magazine, articles such as 
this one will continue . . . television is too 
vital to our culture to allow it to be 
buried under a heap of abuse. Consider 
this article another cable in the link that 
spans the chasm between “Culture” and 
“Business”. They are compatible—par- 
ticularly in television. Television is a 
part of our life—it has a cultural heart 
and mind and soul—but it is a massive 
complexity, and can only survive if the 
cultural soul can flourish in the healthy, 
sturdy body of business organization. 

We'll talk about the ills, allergies, and 
ailments of television—but we’ll keep in 
mind the good circulation, the mental 
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alertness, and the other physical, mental, 
and spiritual attributes of our patient as 
well. So, let’s set our ground rules of 
diagnosis—shall we? And for now, let’s 
look at some of the diagnoses to date. 
They’re called criticism—and television 
has had its share. Some of the criticism 
is justified—some of the criticism is justi- 
fied, though perhaps unavoidable—and 
some of the criticism began with an acorn 
of justification but after careful nurtur- 
ing by the green thumbs of ignorance, 
jealousy, and personal aggrandizement, 
has flourished into an oak of total con- 
demnation. Okay, let’s spread around a 
little No-Gro, and reduce that oak back 
into the acorn. 

I think we’re all agreed that television 
is tremendously important to our society. 
It was arrested at birth by World War 
II, then burst forth after the war with an 
amazing rate of growth. Now, superim- 
pose, if you will, the period that tele- 
vision has been given with the develop- 
mental progression of motion pictures 
and radio. Television is at the chrono- 
logical age that the movies had attained 
about the time a man named Griffith 
changed his name from Lawrence to 
David Wark and toyed with the idea of 
making a motion picture based on the 
inflammatory novel, The Klansman. You 
may remember —the final title was 
“Birth of a Nation”. George Foster Pea- 
body—whose name you’ve heard in con- 
nection with the coveted TV prize, the 
Peabody Award—wrote this of the con- 
troversial film: “It distressed me to see 
such exceptional ability of organization 
directed into the wrong channels”. And I 
agree with him—but forty-five years 
later, doesn’t the protest have a familiar 
ring? And TV is at an even younger age 
than radio was when Mr. Welles hoaxed 
the nation with his magnificent “Martian 
Invasion”. That drew the same cries of 
“Deceit!”, “Irresponsibility”, and “Abuse 
of Privilege” that are being echoed today. 
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Well, the movies have come a long 
way. They have given us “Citizen Kane”, 
“All the King’s Men”, “Treasure of 
Sierra Madre”, and “Paths of Glory”— 
they have also given us “The She-Crea- 
ture from Outer Space”, “Switchblade 
Romance”, and “I Was A _ Teenage 
Frankenstein”! Sure, radio has given us 
“The Round Table of the Air’, the Met- 
ropolitan broadcasts, and Fred Allen— 
along with Father Coughlin, Dr. “Goat 
Gland” Brinkley, the “Top Forty Mad- 
house”, and on occasion, radio has even 
permitted us to send in one dollar for a 
statue of Jesus Christ that lights up in 
the dark. 

I could go on to compile a list of the 
debits and credits of television for there 
are quite a few that have been entered 
on both sides of the ledger in the stormy 
childhood of our hero. But you have al- 
ready read lists like these—for a Van 
Doren, there is a Chayefsky—for a “Dot- 
to”, there is a “Don Quixote”—and for 
the half-hour commercials of the early 
days pitching Salad Makers and Vacuum 
Cleaners, there is a “Sacco and Vanzet- 
ti”, Parts One and Two. 

But aside from content, there is an- 
other marvel on the credit side for TV: 
distribution. And TV’s distribution is un- 
doubtedly the most flawless, most effici- 
ent method that has yet been devised. 
The ease of distribution of radio was 
limited to sound. The combined impact 
of sight, sound, motion, and color found 
in the motion picture was not readily 
available to all. But television is the 
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child of an ideal marriage. Now, sight, 
sound, motion, and color is easily, and— 
yes—freely distributed to everyone with 
a TV set—for the amortization on the ini- 
tial investment is a matter of mills per 
program—incredibly inexpensive, even 
when compared to the 1915 box office 
price of Mr. Griffith’s masterfully orga- 
nized, miserably misguided “Birth of a 
Nation”. And no matter what the man 
says, you are not really compelled to 
“run down to the corner drugstore to- 
night and ask for DENTO!” 

I could go into a spate of maxims, I 
suppose—gems like “the bitter with the 
sweet” and “each cloud and its respective 
lining”, and no one will argue. There are 
good and bad things about television, for 
to my knowledge, the frequency of im- 
maculate conceptions has been rather 
slow of late. But there is good—and for 
heaven’s sake, recognize it—for it must 
be recognized if it is to be preserved. 
THE CRITICS 

You have heard much criticism—and 
you may go along with it. But you are 
also businessmen and must hear criticism 
about your business or product. Un- 
doubtedly, you have heard criticism that 
must spring from a motive more ulterior 
than the average person realizes or takes 
the trouble to recognize. Let’s face it— 
TV is supported by the advertising dol- 
lars, and certainly somewhere along 
the line the press realized that the new 
competitor was certain to capture a 
healthy percentage of the advertising 
budgets then devoted to newspapers. 
Well, besides being advertising tools, 
newspapers are effective instruments of 
opinion-forming. Is it not then a bit pos- 
sible that opinions were formed against 
the new danger? I don’t say this is the 
case in all newspapers—perhaps not even 
in the smallest country weekly. But 
think back of some of the anti-TV con- 
demnation you have heard—or did you 
read it? And was it valid, or was it— 
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well, you know—think. 

You cannot deny that the first thing 
many newspapers did was to incorporate 
a column of television criticism. Exactly 
the “why” of a television critic still 
escapes me. I appreciate the service a 
newspaper sells me in other critical lines 
—why I should or should not invest my 
time and money in a play, or movie, or a 
book before I make the investment. But 
for television, I have invested my time. 
And does it serve me a purpose to read 
after the program that it was a bad show, 
and that I shouldn’t have wasted my 
time? (I know—the answer is don’t read 
the column—but I abhor waste of any 
kind.) Or does a television column serve 
another purpose for the publisher? 
Hollandaise of Saccharine, Vitriol 

I feel there are a few writers labelled 
“TV columnists” whose efforts are genu- 
inely needed and are of great service. I 
have never detected an “anti TV” edi- 
torial line threaded through their col- 
umns. They are effective watchdogs to 
the industry, dissecting efforts, evaluat- 
ing progress, and sincerely concerned 
with the welfare of the medium. But 
these people are all too few. Much too 
few when compared with the reassigned 
morgue clerks, the upgraded copy boys, 
and those facile chefs who can take a 
left-over of the press handout and 
smother it with a hollandaise of saccha- 
rine and vitriol which suffices for the 
daily gruel they dish out to their readers. 
I have a friend who is very rabid on this 
subject. He recalls a television program 
that was completely roasted by a critic. 
The critic called the debut “inane, 
pointless, worthless” and every other ad- 
jective that challenged the program’s 
right to existence. Apparently the TV 
station’s management were similarly dis- 
pleased for the program only timidly 
showed its face several more times, and 
then it was cancelled. But it was worth 
another column by the same critic. This 
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time the critic roasted the management! 
His former line had given way to the 
protestation that “the show wasn’t given 
a chance” and a few other choice bits 
about the “death of live TV”. My friend 
insists that critics such as this must be 
following orders to slur TV—at least, he 
feels, this may account for some of the 
apparent inconsistency. He refers to such 
writers as “the kamikaze pilots”, for if 
they fail, they are finished. But if they 
follow orders, and do their job well, then 
perhaps Television is finished, and that 
which is responsible for their careers is 
finished—and so are they. I don’t know if 
I completely agree with this extreme 
theory. I perhaps should take more time, 
and well—maybe, think! 

Such critics are often amusing reading, 
though. Amusing if you enjoy ignorance 
served as gospel, and hypocrisy disguised 
as fact. I enjoy the spectacle of a critic, 
supposedly versed in the many facets of 
the medium he’s reviewing, being taken 
in by two playful technicians who prom- 
ised the perfection of a new paint for 
mike booms—thus eliminating those 
boom shadows we came to know and 
love in the early days. I was amused at 
one critic suggesting to the producer of 
a submarine series that he identify each 
shot so that the public would know 
whether that particular moment of film 
was staged or really news film of subs 
actually in battle action. (HOW the iden- 
tification could be made was, of course, 
overlooked. ) 

Hypocrisy glares through the print of 
the “kamikaze pilots”, too, and some- 
times, it hurts. I winced as one critic re- 
viewed an entire evening’s programming 
on five stations as merely “Summer 
Stuff”, inferring that nearly twenty 
hours of TV programming, involving the 
combined efforts of hundreds of people 
and a great deal of expense, was so 
worthless that it did not merit more com- 
ment—but the balance of the lengthy 
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column was devoted to a rambling ac- 
count of how this person became so en- 
tangled with neighbors, puttering around 
the yard, and such, that he overlooked a 
program “he had wanted to see” last 
week. (I could have been much more 
succinct with my own one word review 
of that column.) I have been angry, too, 
as one critic complained of an hour TV 
program carrying twelve minutes of ad- 
vertising—particularly annoying when 
the newspaper carrying the column was 
over fifty-five per cent paid advertising. 
I have been irate as a column harped on 
the deceitful advertising carried by TV 
—yet I have heard that the complaints 
received by the Better Business Bureaus 
spring far more from newspaper ads than 
from TV commercials. I cannot recall the 
exact ratio, but a conservative estimate 
puts the press about ten-to-one ahead of 
radio and TV combined. And, I have 
been enraged, too—when one TV “kami- 
kaze pilot” complained about the abun- 
dance of sensationalism and violence on 
TV, and yet only two pages away, on the 
back picture page, there was a ghastly 
photo of the frozen nude body of a four- 
teen year old child who had been raped 
and beaten to death. Was that honest re- 
porting, or sensational exploitation? 

There are many cases where broad- 
casting companies are owned by news- 
papers and publishing companies, and in 
comparing their newspaper editorial and 
their broadcasting policies, it really 
seems to be a case of “which paper d’ya 
read?” As the TV quiz scandal broke, 
one magazine pounced heavily on the 
scandal and denounced everything about 
it—everything, that is, except a few of 
the stations that carried the offending 
programs. The stations were owned by 
the publishing company, of course. Also, 
there have been countless editorials at- 
tacking TV for carrying “reprehensible 
advertising”. Yet, some of that same ad- 
vertising had been carried by (and made 


money for) stations owned by the same 
newspapers that had crusaded against 
the supposedly offensive advertising. 
(Also, in those papers were ads for liquor 
and a few feminine items that TV would 
never carry.) Pat McGrady, in his un- 
published survey which was commis- 
sioned by the Fund for the Republic 
found such independence “quite civi- 
lized”. Maybe it is—but I’ve developed 
a liking for knowing what someone 
really stands for; or if I hear something, 
I like to know who, or what, is really 
behind it. Apparently the Commission 
regulating the broadcast industry agrees 
with me. This might be evidenced by the 
fact that they feel it detrimental for me 
to hear a phonograph record on radio 
without knowing whether that record 
was purchased by the station, or supplied 
by that record’s manufacturer. 

Has TV Competed With “Culture”? 

Much of the criticism can be put down 
rather easily. Many people say that TV 
is too easy for the public—that it mes- 
merizes the viewer to accept all—good, 
bad, and all in-between. Supposedly con- 
versation, good music, reading, and other 
activities have been forgotten, or pushed 
into the background by the effortless TV. 
Statistically, that is not the case. Read- 
ing? Well, there were more books sold in 
1959 than ever before. Sales were twen- 
ty-five percent over 1958, and these sales 
made the publishing industry a billion 
dollar business for the first time in his- 
tory. Music? Well, there were over four 
hundred symphony orchestras in Ameri- 
ca in 1946, but by 1959, the number had 
grown to well over eleven hundred. 
Opera companies boomed, too. Over sev- 
en hundred companies mounted produc- 
tions in 1958, opposed to a mere eighty 
in 1951. 

But figures like these do not impress 
another type of critic—those of the dol- 
lar-be-damned-school—the boys from a 
fogbound Utopia. These are the ones who 
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say, and rightly, that TV is a potent 
force. But they go on to say that such 
potency is misused and is reaping more 
harm than good. Apparently, these peo- 
ple know exactly what is good for the 
public and demand that their “improved” 
diet is the only one. Whether the public 
will accept this diet is something seldom 
taken into consideration. 

Read an article by these critics. They'll 
talk about uplifting television, and in- 
evitably they point to England and the 
BBC. I must confess that I have never 
seen any of these programs as they fit 
into the English program schedule, but I 
do know of the operation and I have seen 
some kinescopes of some programs. Some 
are good, and some are dreadfully bor- 
ing. Bear in mind also that there are only 
two channels, and the broadcast day is 
much shorter than the American coun- 
terpart. Yes, there are some fine pro- 
grams, but there are also little gems 
along the line of Jack Paar’s favorite, 
“How to Clean A Pith Helmet’. Now, if 
I have a dirty pith helmet, I may tune in, 
but I haven’t, and consequently my re- 
action to such an “uplifting” program is: 
who cares? 

I must say I admire the efforts of edu- 
cational television, though I feel that it, 
too, is not yet perfect, and can be im- 
proved. Two of my close friends work in 
educational television, and I have de- 
tected an attitude in them of late that 
disturbs me. They seem to actually chor- 
tle over the commercial broadcaster’s 
concern with the rating books. To me, 
this can only connote their apparent in- 
difference to a prime requisite of any 
communication — YOU MUST BE 
HEARD! I have watched some of their 
programming, and though some of it is 
admirable, and interesting, and very 
good television, there is also a great deal 
that is generally dull, yet specifically of 
interest. If one has a genuine interest in, 
say, numismatics or philately, would 
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that person buy a set if only ten or fiif- 
teen minutes a week are devoted to his 
pet interests? Or if ten or fifteen hours 
are devoted to numismatics and philate- 
ly, would the bibliophile or ichthyologist 
buy a set? Probably not. And without 
sets in the homes, the beauty of TV’s dis- 
tribution is lost. There must be popular 
appeal, and educational TV is a by-prod- 
uct per se of popular television. 


I feel that inevitably the person who 
controls the on-off knob of the set actu- 
ally controls TV. Educate that person, 
improve him, uplift him, YES! But you 
must get him to the set. Give him—give 
everyone—that which will draw the 
viewer to the set. Then entertain him 
and keep him there, but while there, 
then he can be educated, uplifted, and 
improved. But narrowing the appeal is 
the quickest way to remain unheard. And 
you will remain unheard—no matter 
how noble your motives. No, the listener 
in a democracy will remain in control— 
what he wants will survive and what is 
done with what the viewer wants is the 
essence. 


Content of Future Articles 

In future articles we will discuss that 
“what is done” item. As long as you, the 
businessman, are responsible for TV, 
there are many things about the medium 
which we feel should be brought to your 
attention. Old showmen say, “Never let 
the audience backstage”’—and perhaps 
this is a good idea. The public “pays their 
money and they takes their choice”. But 
free TV seems to fall target to that great 
American habit of complaining about 
what is free. Maybe the time has come 
to open the stage door of TV and invite 
the public in to see what the broadcaster 
encounters—-his everyday entanglements 
with ratings, labor unions, sponsors, ad- 
vertising agencies, talent, the public, the 
government, and a hundred other facets 
of a complex and intricate business. @ 
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More Chicago Statistical Data 
Exists Than Is Utilized 


By HASKEL BEN ISHAY 


Most informed business people are 
relatively well acquainted with the 
sources and composition of aggregate na- 
tional economic and demographic data, 
but only a few Chicago businessmen ap- 
pear to have knowledge of equally vital 
local data. This article is written to draw 
attention to the importance and avail- 
ability of Chicago statistics. It is to serve 
as an introduction to a series of explora- 
tions that are being made by the Busi- 
ness Research Center at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity which will be treated in subse- 
quent issues of Business and Society by 
various members of the staff of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration. 

For reasons both practical and theo- 
retical, Chicago’s basic statistical data, 
especially on a current basis, are of 
prime importance to government, busi- 
ness and academic circles. Business en- 
terprises, particularly those with sizable 
activity, need basic data to guide them in 
planning their operations on both the 
manufacturing and merchandising levels. 
City, state and federal governments have 
a direct stake in basic Chicago data for 


Here are some basic 
sources of quantilative 


clues to local trends 


budget and appropriation purposes. Ac- 
ademically, it is both interesting and 
important to focus attention on a par- 
ticular region and compare it to other 
regions as well as to the nation as a 
whole. 

Population, Migration Trends 

The basic Chicago data consist of two 
main customary groupings. The first 
grouping includes information about 
population trends, including the extent 
of migration between Chicago and the 
rest of the country and shifts within the 
sub-areas of the city. Included also are 
data indicating the composition of popu- 
lation with respect to race, income and 
other important variables.! 

The second grouping contains econom- 
ic information such as income and em- 
ployment data, wage rates, prices and 
other indicators of business activity. 

Both types of data on a temporal (time 
series) as well as spatial (cross sectional) 
basis are the sine qua non of any rational 
decision for implementing a socio-eco- 
nomic program within Chicago. And yet 
are these data currently available? The 


Haskel Ben Ishay is one of the most recent additions to the faculty of the Roosevelt Univer- 
sity College of Business Administration where he is assistant professor of finance. In June, 
1960, he was awarded the Ph.D. in economics by the University of Chicago. 
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answer is that more exists than is being 
utilized. 

Interviews with Chicago businessmen 
indicate lack of knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such data. Usually they will re- 
vert to national data in order to learn 
trends and developments in Chicago by 
an implicit process of interpolation. Na- 
tional data is important and relevant for 
a multitude of purposes, but it is no sub- 
stitute for regional information. 

In the process of aggregating regional 
economic and demographic data for the 
construction of national statistics, valua- 
ble regional information is lost and it is 
the latter which is most important for 
regional analysis. The only instance in 
which aggregate data may substitute for 
data on the regional level, is when the 
regional statistics are proportional to 
their national counterparts, such that the 
factor of proportionality is constant over 
time. This is a most unusual instance. 
And even then access will be had only to 
relative changes not to absolute magni- 
tudes. 

But we need knowledge of absolute 
magnitudes as well as of relative 
changes. It would be desirable to have 
cross sectional breakdowns of Chicago 
data. Where can we get current statisti- 
cal information most easily ?2 
Commerce the Major Source 

The single most important compilation 
of Chicago current statistics is in Com- 
merce, the monthly magazine of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, which in 1953 pioneered the 
issuance of Chicago data. 

Commerce provides monthly six broad 
categories of statistics, painstakingly 
collected. They are: 1.) Population and 
general growth trends. 2.) Industry. 
3.) Trade. 4.) Construction and real 
estate. 5.) Finance. 6.) Transportation. 

Data are usually provided for one of 
these three geographical areas: a. Chi- 
cago. b. Six Illincis counties, Cook, Will, 
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DuPage, Kane, Lake and McHenry. 
c. Metropolitan Chicago 

The definition of Metropolitan Chicago 
is consistent with that of the Bureau of 
the Census, consisting of the six counties 
in Illinois plus Lake and Porter in Indi- 
ana. 

We shall present the sources of cur- 
rent data in a brief appendix, in the 
order which the data appear in Com- 
merce. In order to obtain information 
prior to 1953 and cross sectional break- 
downs on a county basis it will be nec- 
essary to consult primary sources listed 
in the appendix. 

There are other important sources of 
Chicago Metropolitan data which furnish 
statistics for some intercensal years. 
Most valuable of these are the Bureau 
of the Census, the Census of Manufac- 
turers and the Census of Business. In the 
1958 Census of Manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, 1958 and 1954 data are available 
by major industry groups for both se- 
lected standard metropolitan areas and 
for counties. A wealth of information is 
also provided in The Census of Business.* 
An Important Book 

An important and highly useful 
analysis of Metropolitan Chicago, with 
major economic and demographic time 
series worked out methodically and care- 
fully was recently published in book 
form by E. Solomon and J. G. Bilbija. 
They focus attention upon important 
problems and areas of relative ignorance. 
They trace the reasons behind the fact 
that Chicago’s per capita income is 
higher than the nation’s and follow the 
long run growth trends in terms of two 
central time series, population and man- 
ufacturing employment, extending back 
to the nineteenth century. They de- 
termine Chicago’s economic base by 
relegating the area’s industries to two 
categories: 1.) Producing for exports and 
2.) Producing for local consumption. 
They then endeavor to measure the ab- 
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solute and relative amounts of each. Fol- 
lowing this they analyze the main trends 
in the factors affecting economic growth 
and stability. Finally they provide ex- 
tensive information about income ex- 
penditures, savings, financial assets and 
construction activity.® 

This new book can serve well as back- 
ground information for contemporary 
Chicago data, and as a benchmark for 
further research. It is to be hoped that 
the book will stimulate greater aware- 
ness of the availability of data and give 
impetus to more effective employment 
of what is available. This article and 
those which will follow it are also dedi- 
cated to this hope. 


Appendix 


Chicago Data Sources 


Population and growth 

Chicago and Metropolitan Chicago, popula- 
tion: Population Research and Training Center, 
University of Chicago. Basic data from the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Recorded births, Chicago: Board of Health, 
City of Chicago. 

Recorded births, Metropolitan Chicago: De- 
partment of Public Health, Bureau of Statistics, 
State of Illinois. 

Recorded deaths, Chicago: Board of Health, 
City of Chicago. 

Recorded deaths, Metropolitan Chicago; De- 
partment of Public Health, Bureau of Statistics, 
State of Illinois. 

Marriage licenses, Cook County: County 
Clerk, Cook County. 

Water pumpage, Chicago: Bureau of Water, 
City of Chicago. 

Number of main telephones in service: IIl- 
inois Bell Telephone Company. 


Industry 

Steel production and petroleum refining: 
Business Research and Statistics Division, Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Industry. 


Industrial gas consumed: Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 


Electric power production: Commonwealth 
Edison Company, and Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois. 


Dressed meat produced under federal inspec- 
tion: Business Research and Statistics Division, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. 


Trade 


Department store indexes, sales and inven- 
tories: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


Retailers occupational tax collections (State): 
Illinois Department of Revenue.’ 


Consumer price index: U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (Chicago release). 


New passenger cars: R. L. Polk and Company 
(A Detroit agency) 8 


Employment and Payrolls 


Total labor force. (Total labor force employed 
and unemployed, non-agricultural wage and 
salary workers in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing, 9 and insured unemployment): 
Illinois Department of Labor. 


Families on relief: Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission. 


Construction and Real Estate 

Number of building permits, Chicago, (New 
commercial and residential additions, repairs 
and alterations and their estimated cost as 
estimated by applicants for permits): Depart- 
ment of Buildings, City of Chicago. 


Dwelling units authorized by building per- 
mits, (ie. homes and apartment units) for six 
Illinois counties: Bell Savings and Loan Assoc- 
iation.!0 

Value of construction contracts awarded, 
total non residential and commercial: 

Dodge Construction Statistics, R. W. Dodge 
Corporation. 12 


Vacant industrial buildings: Commonwealth 
Edison. 
Idle electric meters (percentage of total): 


Commonwealt. Edison. 


Industrial plant investment: The Dodge Bul- 
letin, F. W. Dodge Corporation.!3 


Construction cost index: The American Ap- 
praisal Company. 

Structures demolished, Chicago: Department 
of City Planning, City of Chicago. 


Real estate transfers: Recorder and Registrar 
of Titles, Cook County. 
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Finance 

Federal Reserve member banks in Chicago, 
demand deposits, time deposits, loans outstand- 
ing, commercial and industrial loans, bank 
debits: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


Insured savings and loan associations in Cook 
County, savings receipts, withdrawals, mort- 
gages, loans originated: Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago. 


Business Failures, their number and _ total 
liabilities: Dun and Bradstreet. 


Midwest Stock Exchange, shares traded, 
market value: Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Transportation 


Express shipments (Rail, air): Railway Ex- 
press Agency. 


Natural gas delivered by pipe line: Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 


NOTES 


1. I am indebted to D. V. Sholes, director and 
J. Berman, researcher, in the Business Research 
and Statistics Division, Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry for their cooperation in 
giving me access to their sources of data. 


2. Unfortunately the most complete and com- 
prehensive body of Chicago data, the complete 
enumeration census data, is also the least 
current. It is collected every ten years. 


3. 1958 Census of Manufacturers and Census 
of Business. U.S. Department of Commerce. 


4. Including Retail Trade, Wholesale Trade, 
Selected Services. 


5. E. Solomon and J. G. Bilbija, Metropolitan 
aa Glencoe, Ill, The Free Press Corp., 
1959. 


6. For Chicago Proper Commerce estimation 
methods are: 

This month population=last month population 
times 1.0006. 


We have tremendous variety today, 
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For Metropolitan Chicago: 

This month population=last month popula- 
tion times 1.0022. 

The assumption underlying this computation 
is that the yearly rate of growth for Chicago 
is .0072 (0.72%) and for the Metropolitan area 
0264 (2.64%). 

The initial year upon which the population 
estimates are based is the last census year. 
Other basic population data are received from, 
and revisions are made upon consultation with, 
the Population Research and Training Center, 
University of Chicago. 

Current census figures (1960) indicate that 
the methods of population estimation just des- 
cribed, must have had somewhat of an upward 
bias. Therefore possibly both monthly growth 
coefficients used as next population estimators 
(1.0006 1.0022 above) will be reduced. 


7. Tax incurred in previous month collected 
in current month. Municipal tax excluded. In 
Commerce figures are given for ‘Six Iilinois 
counties’. 


8. Eight Illinois counties, Metropolitan area. 


9. In manufacturing broken down into dur- 
able and non durable. 


10. No cost figures available. 


11. Two major classifications: Residential and 
non residential, of which the latter has four 
sub classifications, manufacturing, educational, 
other non-residential and commercial. 


12. Number of square feet and number of proj- 
ects are also provided in Dodge. 


13. The Business Research and Statistics Div- 
ision of Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, sums up the daily figures for general 
buildings excluding houses. 


If the bankers and controllers 
Were killed by Demon Rum, 
Someone else would have to ask us, 


“Where’s the money coming from?” 


LaSalle St. Folk Lore 


tremendous choice, but everybody is 


moaning and groaning and self-accusing and breast-beating about conformity. What 
does this mean? I think it means, not that we are more conforming, but that we know 
that we are conforming—when we do conform. This is the contribution for good or 
ill that advertising and particularly the market survey—the kind of survey that 
feeds back into the mass media and into advertising—has made to the culture of 


the United States. 


Margaret Mead 


